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mother informed her friends of a fresh prospect 
of religious duty, and obtained a certificate for 
visiting the families belonging to Devonshire- 
house Meeting, as well as some more public 
service, as strength might be afforded. 

One of her first engagements was the ap- 
pointment of a meeting for the young people 
belonging to the Quarterly Meeting of London 
and Middlesex. This proved a time of solem- 
nity and relief, and she afterwards expressed 
her satisfaction in reflecting on the opportunity, 
as well as her belief that it would be the last 
she should have of that kind. 

The family visit in Devonshire-house Meet- 
ing was commenced early iu the First Month, 
1823; and my dear parent was strengthened to 
pursue the service in a manner wonderful to 
herself, as well as to those who witnessed it. 

Sometimes, at the conclusion of a day where- 
in she had sat in five or six families, she would 
remark that the haste she felt was such as 
made her scarcely sensible to bodily fatigue. 

After paying above one hundred and thirty 
visits, with much less interruption than had 
frequently attended such engagements in young- 
er life, she wound up this service amongst her 
fellow professors, by having a meeting appointed 
for the heads of families, and another for the 
young people constituting that particular meet- 
ing. 

On one of these occasions, when closely ex- 
postulating with some for whom deep religious 
concern had been felt, my dear mother said 
with peculiar emphasis, “ Bear with me, my 
friends, I have not long to speak.” 

On First-day, the sixteenth of Third Month, 
she was largely exercised in the forenoon meet- 
ing at Devonshire-house, and in the evening 
had an appointed meeting for the inhabitants 
of that neighborhood, wherein she was wonder- 
fully strengthened to proclaim the important 
doctrines of the gospel, in which she so surely 
believed. Whilst inviting those present to the 
consideration of their latter end, she mentioned 
how surprisingly her own life had been ex- 


At the Quarterly Meeting in the spring she 
was powerfully engaged in advocating the cause 
and name of her Redeemer, and seemed to 
overflow with love and solicitude towards her 
friends. 

For several weeks afterwards she continued 
to get out regularly, and on First-day, the 
thirteenth of Fourth Month, attended her own 
meeting at Peckham, morning and afternoon; 
in the first she was exercised in the ministry, 
and spoke of both seasons as having been times 
of refreshment to her spirit. 

She was at the Monthly Meeting of South- 
wark on the Third-day following, and contin- 
ued tolerably well until Sixth-day the 18th, 
when she was affected with symptoms of a 
heavy cold, and in the evening palpitation of 
the heart and faintness. As my beloved mother 
was accustomed to sudden attacks of indisposi- 
tion, we did not feel any particular alarm. 
Next day, however, she appeared very unwell, 
and during several succeeding days repeatedly 
mentioned that she felt so loaded with illness 
as to make her apprehend that nature would 
sink under the oppressive weight; while this 
was always expressed in much calmness, and 
with perfect resignation to the Divine will. 

Sixth-day, the 25th, after taking with a relish 
something which had been prepared for her, 
she said with great sweetness, “How good is 
our gracious Provider in thus supplying us with 
all we want; yet how apt are we to pass by 
Him, regale ourselves with his gifts, and forget 
the Giver.” 

During that and the following day she was 
frequently employed in a strain of heavenly 
rejoicing, and once observed, “ How little idea 
we can form of what will open upon the spirit 
when the incumbrance of mortality is laid down. 
I have not a wish to go, if I could proclaim to 
one more soul the rich mercy of God in Christ ; 
but if it be the will of the Lord to take me, I 
hope my dear children, you will be resigned, 
and preserved from all evil; and may the Lord 
preserve your goings out and comings in from 
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Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 


(Continued from page 378.) 

1821.—Once upon retiring to bed in a very 
exhausted state, after an evening meeting in 
the city, my dear mother said with much ten- 
derness of spirit, “I long to be joined to the 
general assembly and church of the first-born, 
yet such is the love and concern | feel for the 
souls of the people, that my life seems of little 
consequence, and I could be satisfied to drop 
while declaring .the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus to a fallen race.” 

On another occasion of the same kind, she 
observed, “ What a favor to have a good bed, 
but what a still greater mercy to have ‘a good 
hope through grace,’ that after a few more fleet- 
ing days there will be a settlement in unmin- 
gled, everlasting rest. I am so weaned from 
anxiety that I seem to have nothing in the 
world to think of; there is, however, one thing 
which weighs heavily on my mind, and that is 
the prosperity of the blessed cause of Truth and 
righteousness. To promote this in any way, I 
could be willing to live a little longer; and the 
separation from all of you who are so dear to 
me, will be keenly felt when it comes to the 
point,” 

After a meeting had been appointed at Dul- 
wich, she wrote as follows: 

“I feel this an awful occasion, for such pros- 
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the} pects are becoming almost too heavy through | tended, and that having completed more than | that day forth and forever more. 
= infirmities abounding, and bodily ability sensi-| the three-score and ten years, she could then| “I have no sight as to how it may be, but I 


bly decaying, yet I trust I may humbly adopt 


C look back upon her existence as but a point in 
the resigned language, 


do not feel able to struggle as heretofore; my 




















next comparison with eternity. strength seems giving way, the sands sinking 
| ap ‘My life, while Thou preserv’st my life, The solemnity which prevailed at that sea-| fast; but they may be renewed.” 


Thy sacrifice shall be.’ son was remarked by many who attended it, 





At another time, “I have nothing to depend 








































| Ob, that I may be enabled, through the con- and upon returning home in a very exhausted | on, not a shred of my own, no good works to 
ti Se ad _, | State of body, my beloved mother expressed | tell of, only mercy; that which visited me in 
nuance of sustaining faith, to add the subse- oe os . : : : . 3 

a ” the peace and satisfaction with which her mind | the morning of the day, has supported me 

erly F Quent expression, et oo : : > 
et) 8 a was clothed. In the morning she also observed | through life, and will support me in death; un- 
have — death, —— shall be my doom, that whenever she had awoke in the night, the | merited, unbounded, and I trust, unchangeable 
ee ae ee ee ee remembrance. of that meeting was sweet and| mercy! I have loved the cause of my Redeem- 
— For when the eternal union is formed, conflict | comforting to her, and that she loved to think | er; it was to draw to Him, to attract and fix 
O Will have finally ceased.” of the feelings by which it had been marked. | the attention of the mind on Him alone, that 
ag On returning from this meeting she remarked, | Thus with alacrity, and even cheerfulness,|I have been willing, made willing, to proclaim 
ewe Mat under the consolation vouchsafed her, she | did this aged servant of the Lord prosecute the | his goodness; and though one Philip after an- 
ole 4 eed insensible to pain or weakness, and felt | closing labors of her day, repeatedly observing, | other be taken away, yet the happily awakened 
oi ® if healed in body and mind; strongly ex-| that although sometimes weary in her work,|soul may go on rejoicing. This was the case 


Presing her thankfulness for the covering of | she could honestly say she was not weary of it, 

whereby that evening sacrifice had been | but felt the service of her Lord and Master to 

‘wned by her gracious Master. constitute her meat and drink in a spiritual 
In the Twelfth Month, 1822, my beloved | sense. 





with the Ethiopian, while Philip was found at 

Azotus, sent and commissioned to preach to 

others the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
Seventh-day the 26th, was one of much bodily 
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Reflections on the Faith and Practices of 
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suffering; in the evening she said, the Lord They owned but one baptism, that of Chrig 
































































































































































































































































bless thee, my precious cbild, for thy care of by his Spirit, so that there was now no place Te com 
me; we have been together in heights and Friends. for the watery element. It was the inwanj in the ind 
depths, in poverty, and sometimes in the riches The tendency of man, in religious faith and | cleansing they insisted upon and not the dip. } to, #P4 
of the Gospel; had it not been for a portion of | practice, is to lean upon his fellow for guidance | ping or sprinkling of the body, which could dp 4 P ilecti 
these, we must have utterly sunk under con-| 0d for instruction. Hence the growth of | nothing for us in the way of purification, j silence of 
flict and multiplied exercises, even of later — ee and ce ap fer the one wae vs a er! partaking of se 
times. and, and on the other, of the want of a sense| the bread and wine which had received ; 

“T am thankful that the labor in Devon-| of individual responsibility and accountability, | priest’s blessing, were powerful in their ine brought 1 
shire-house quarter was accomplished, and for it being so much easier to accept second hand | ence over the people, and the denying the ne willingne 
those last meetings, both with Friends and instruction in Divine things, than it is by the | cessity of these as to man’s salvation did much there, to 
others; the Lord be praised for the strength He | cross of Christ to come to a living knowledge | enrage the priestly craft against George Fox and linnit 
afforded to proclaim his goodness, and He will of the same. Hence the form of godliness too} and his coadjutors, who taught the people, in Theore 
be praised. Thou mayest know more of it] often usurps the place of the power thereof. accordance with Christ’s words, the necessity of aod Kno 
when I am dead and gone, for there was a wit-| The Friends’ great mission was to call man | partaking of his spiritual body and blood. that whic 
ness in many hearts to that which was his own off from . oe = man = an a oe The gee of ao speech 7 addressing eS 
work. ance with God, by attention to his inspeaking| men in the non-use of flattering langua 6 

“T have no sight of how it will be with me,| Word, Christ Jesus, as the true light which Rev., Right Rev., Mr., and Sir, “a such ike cammore, ° 
at which I almost wonder; but it will not do| enlighteneth every man that comes into the| unnecessary additions, offended not only the | ® bring 
to judge by the weakness of the poor body ; the world, for by obedience to the admonitions of | clergy, but all who loved to be flattered and to renewed 
Lord can Taise it up if it be his blessed will. | the Spirit of Christ in the heart, in its mani- | receive obeisance from their fellow mortals, and with Gioc 
His will has been all to me, when the conclu- | festing the evil, as also approving that which | not the least among the things that gave offence the indw 
sions, doubtingn, and hesitations of nature have | is good, othe prenym i pe yl the _ was — — oe oo head - teas ae 

een kept down. pose for which the Son of God took upon him- | so-called holy places, or in the presence of thos | @ 

“ Thy will be done, is the highest anthem | self our nature, and appeared in the likeness | accounted sapattenn, ’ kingdom: 
ever sung on earth or in heaven; that will of of man that he might redeem man from his} But the like fruit can only be brought forth by evide 
God which is our sanctification ; and when fully corruption and degeneracy from God by restor-| by those who are in the like nature, for the — 
yielded to, operates in its own regulating and ing to oe lost image, which in the begin- = and the religion of this world, have not Poy 
redeeming power, raising out of the fall, and | ning was his. changed. And the devil still loves his own 
sahiion tol that was ay this I am sure of,| _ The foundation of the whole structure of ney these he will let alone and at ease, » world : 
to all that was lost, the second Adam, the Lord’s | Friends’ faith and teaching was the knowledge | long as they do not seek a change of nature ome in ¢ 
new creation in the quickened and believing | Of God, which knowledge could not be savingly | under any garb of profession which stands out that par 
soul. My heart is full, but the poor body must had by reading. The Bible was not to them | of the possession of godliness. from th 
have rest. I trust thou wilt be supported; try the primary rule of faith and manners, neither} The bearing the name of Friend does not } *°.™ 
for a little rest; this is granted to poor human | Was it the Word of God, but a declaration of | make any really such, any more than that of cerity, ' 
nets aieubilh as on dae the Word, able through the work of the Holy | Christian makes Christ like. So that being} “#8? 

On awaking from an uneasy slumber, she Spirit to make wise unto salvation, through | born of Quaker parentage and a birth-right mem- the cal 
exclaimed, “ Excellent, excellent :” and asking faith that is in Christ Jesus. ber does not bring with it a change of nature, blessed 
her what was so excellent, she replied with There was nothing very startling to the sober,} |The tendency of later times has been to en . a 
energy, The support of religion is most ex- ee nem the - the first | deavor to - our meetings attrective (am » i. 
cellent.’ riends. But it struck at all priestly presump-| young and rising generation. But how can : 

Third-day morning, the 29th. My precious tion, and gave no quarter to an hireling minis- oe be dntindion ta take unsubjected to the chief d 
mother desired that the xiith chapter of the | try; hence the rage of the craft against the | power of Christ, but by giving a freedom to act est plea 
Hebrews might be read to her, and whilst hear- body that dared to call in question their Divine | at will according to their own minds in them, on N 
ing it, seemed as if deriving peculiar comfort right as expounders of the oracles of God, and | which has naturally produced abundance® of a 
from that blessed record of Divine doctrine z sacredness of their holy places and holy se in — ways that has broken up the true 
and instruction; observing “it was part of | things. 1armony known only by subjection to the one 
that chapter which mot my eatin at| It was holiness in heart and life that the| mind, that of the Spirit xf the Lord? 
the last meeting I bore testimony in London. early Friends taught, and not holy places and| Hence'the fruit of the Spirit in the ministry Th 
Upon the last verse but one being read, “ Let holy things. The spirit in which men lived | among Friends is not now manifest as was at 04 
us have grave whereby we may serve God ac- | #nd acted made all things holy when the gov-| one time experienced. The lack of depth, oe 
ceptably with reverence and godly fear,” she | eTmment of Christ Jesus was set up in the heart. | weight, and living unction is too apparent and orn a 
audibly pronounced “ Amen, amen, amen.” So that all that savored of pride, flattery, and | too surely felt, which can only point to one con as 

(To be continued.) of = ciara spirit - god this | clusion, that it largely has its rise from quite 4 keys b 
- . world was testified against by them, and men | different source from that from which the mip- . 

Power or TriFLes.—A little plant was given | and women were exhorted to sete out of them | istry among Friends formerly sprang, and is = wT 
by a kindly neighbor to a sick girl. In trying | and the spirit from which they sprang, if they | this not the natural result of a radical change o 
to take care of it the family made changes in| would know the peace of God that passes un-| at the root of our whole system, by which such ~ 
their way of living. First, they cleaned the win- | derstanding. Thus the trade in preaching was | very different fruit is brought forth ? meh 
dow, that more light might come to its leaves;} by them wholly condemned as anti-Christian,| To minister aright from the fountain of life = P 
then, when not too cold, they would open the} and the fruits of the anti-Christian teachers | must of necessity imply the individual so living 
window that fresh air might help the plant to| were made very manifest in the support such | by that from which he professes to minister, # Som 

j grow. The clean window made the rest of the | gave to war, oaths, and the abounding evils of | as to know by close personal acquaintance, by : 
room so untidy that they used to wash the floor | the day. obedience and subjection of his own spirit, the they ¢ 
and arrange the furniture more neatly. This} The Friends turned the people’s minds to| voice of the True Shepherd from that of the — 
~ oe to mend some broken chairs which Christ, as the Prince of Peace, who led his ser- | stranger, or of necessity he or she must prove Tae | 

ept him at home several evenings. After the | vants into a very different warfare, even against | but a blind guide, and we know the language 
work was done he stayed at home instead of go-| sin and iniquity. War being the outcome of | of the Master is, “If the blind lead the blind ; oy 
ing to the club-house. With the money saved, | sin and transgression, and the very fruit thereof, | both will fall into the ditch.” ad 
. ee comforts for the home. Thusthelit-| the children of God were called out thereof} Truly, the force of the teaching is self-evident, ai 
tle plant brought a real blessing to a home.— | into another nature and spirit. and carries the weight of truth with it. That there 
Exchange. a too, oe ne = spirit of strife | this is the secret of our declension in this ‘ ealllec 
and contention, therefore they were to come | in every other particular is, to my mind, beyo ; ) 

Curist commanded his disciples to stay at | away from oath-taking as miner to the teach- | the senihliiey Pe doubt; and that, if pe we ow 
Jerusalem till they had received the Spirit,and | ing of Christ, who taught his disciples to be| are to know a resurrection to life in the powet fet : 
then go forth and preach ; because he knew true to their word, so that their yea would be, | of the Ancient of Days, it must be by a cleat a thi 
they could not preach God’s word aright, with- | yea, and their nay, nay, for what went beyond | separation between that which serves God and, foun, 
out God’s spirit.— W. Dell. this came of evil. that which serves Him not. 
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To come to this there must be a willingness 
in the individual mind to bow down for instruc- 
tin apart from their own conceivings and 

ilections, and a seeking to know in the 
silence of their own reasoning power what is 


| the mind and will of the Lord, so that under 


the humbling power of the cross of Christ 
brought into the heart, there may be wrought a 
gillingness by the Lord’s holy light shining 
there, to bow to Divine requirings, leadings, 
and limitations. 

Theoretical instruction in religious principles 
and knowledge has its right and true place, but 
that which tends to lead into paths of righteous- 
news, is the beholding by the young, those who 
are their parents, and others who are their 
gniors, walking in that path themselves, and 
bringing forth those fruits that betoken a 
renewed nature, and a living in communion 
with God, which is the alone sure evidence of 
the indwelling of Christ in the heart. And if 
ever our Society is again to be a power in the 
earth to spread abroad the knowledge of the 
kingdom of Christ, it will be in the same way, 
by evidencing in every-day life, with all whom 
we come in contact, that our conversation is in 
Heaven. For most assuredly, if it be so, the 
thirst for riches, pleasure (as sought by the 
world around), the seeking of place and posi- 
tion in exalted stations among men, indeed, all 
that partakes of the earthy, in contradistinction 
from the heavenly, will fall away from us, and 
we, in humility and simplicity, and godly sin- 
cerity, will be found living to God’s praise by 
selfsacrifice and self-denial, in order to answer 
the call of our God in Christ Jesus by the 
blessed Spirit, in every way and in everything 
in which, and into which He may be pleased 
to lead for the honor and praise of his own 

t name. For to honor God will be our 
chief delight, and to answer his will our high- 
est pleasure. Cares W. THomson. 

808 New City Roap, 

Giascow, Seventh Mo., 1891. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Winter in North China. 


(Continued from page 379.) 

The absence of railroads and water communi- 
cation in some parts of China throws an im- 
mense amount of travel on the roads. On en- 
tering the mountain roads, barrows disappear, 
and goods are carried by pack mules and don- 
keys by day, and long trains of camels by night. 
The road is often so rough, and the gradients in 
_ so steep, that one wonders how a heavily- 

den animal can keep its feet. To show how 
sure-footed they are, Morris mentions that at 
one place, where the road was for the time im- 
= crowded, “ My mules took it into their 

ds to climb to the top of a half-broken-down 
stone wall, over the uneven surface of which 
they carefully picked their way for a couple of 
hundred yards, as complacently as if they had 
beneath their feet a good macadamized road. 
It was a satisfaction to me when they conde- 
seended to a lower, and, as I thought, a safer 
level. No effort is made to remedy the defects 
or remove the obstacles from Chinese roads.” 

In the valleys of the Rhine and the Danube 
there is found ‘a deposit of loamy clay, which is 
talled loéss, and is believed by geologists to 
have been the mud derived from the glaciers of 
the Alps. It is generally from thirty to fifty 
feet in thickness, although it sometimes reaches 
a thickness of two hundred feet. Our travellers 

nd a similar geological formation largely de- 
veloped in parts of Northern China, where in 


places it reaches a depth of five or six hundred 
feet. “One peculiarity of the loéss is that its 
cleavage is invariably vertical. The consequence 
of this is the splitting up of its mass into sudden 
and multitudinous clefts, which cut up the coun- 
try in every direction, and renders observation 
as well as travel extremely difficult. 

“ The clefts carved by erosion vary from cracks 
measured by inches to cafions half a mile wide 
and hundreds of feet deep. They branch out 
in every direction, ramifying through the coun- 
try, after the manner of tree roots in the soil, 
from each root a rootlet, from these other small 
fibres, until the system of passages develops into 
a labyrinth of far-reaching and intermingling 
lanes. Were the loéss throughout, of the uni- 
form structure seen in single clefts, such a re- 
gion would be absolutely impassable, the verti- 
cal banks becoming often precipices of more 
than a thousand feet. The fact, however, that 
loéss exhibits all over, a terrace formation ren- 
ders its surface not only habitable, but highly 
convenient for agricultural purposes. 

“The extreme ease with which the loéss is 
cut away tends at times seriously to embarrass 
traffic. Dust made by the cart-wheels in the 
highway is taken up by the high winds during 
the dry season, and blown over the surround- 
ing lands, much after the manner in which it was 
originally deposited here. This action continuing 
over centuries, and assisted by occasional del- 
uges of rain, which find a ready channel in the 
roads, has hollowed the country routes into de- 
pressions of often fifty or a hundred feet. This 
formation is very productive. The farmer here 
has a harvest two and even three times a year 
with constant tillage. There is no exhaustion 
of the soil, and the only manure needed is a 
sprinkling of its own loam obtained from the 
nearest bank, and mingled with a little of that 
manure which is so industriously gathered from 
the highways. From a period of more than 
two thousand years before Christ the province 
of Shansi has borne the name of the ‘Granary 
of the Empire,” while its yellow earth (hwang- 
tu) is the origin of the imperial color. The 
peculiar character of the soil, however, is asso- 
ciated with one very serious drawback—a copious 
rainfall is more necessary here than elsewhere, 
and drought and famine are synonomous terms.” 

The New Year is an important festival in 
China. For about two weeks business is sus- 
pended. ‘The twenty-third day of the last 
moon is one of special significance in every 
Chinese home. The kitchen-god then returns 
to the spirit world, to give his account of the 
doings and misdoings of the household over 
which he has presided. This god is generally 
represented by a sheet of thin paper with two 
important and several subordinate personages 
rudely depicted on it. This picture is hung up 
over the cooking stove, and from that position 
he keeps the proceedings of the household under 
observation, sending brief monthly reports to 
his superior; but at the close of the year he 
departs to render in person a more minute ac- 
count of all that has transpired during the year; 
and with the hope of propitiating him, offerings 
of sweetmeats and wines are set before him. 
The sweetmeats are smeared over his lips, so 
that they may impede utterance, and he is steeped 
in wine, so that, being intoxicated, he may fail 
to remember what he intended to say, or give 
such an incoherent account of what he has seen 
that little attention will be paid to it. Having 
taken these precautions, the paper is burned, 
and the kitchen-god is supposed to enter the 
spirit-world with his annual report.” 


“One thing that strikes a stranger travelling 
in China is the number of mottoes usually writ- 
ten or printed on red paper, pasted up on walls, 
doors, shop-fronts, and even on carts and wheel- 
barrows. At the new year old ones are re- 
moved, and new ones put up. From time to 
time I asked my travelling companion to trans- 
late a few of these inscriptions. Two or three 
may be taken as a sample: ‘Agriculture is the 
fountain from which gold flows, over a shop 
for sale of agricultural implements ; ‘The Hall 
of life’s renewal,’ over a native opium refuge; 
‘The Spring of everlasting righteousness,’ the 
motto over a shop of a general dealer, where 
for any article you would at first be asked at 
least double the amount which the tradesman 
expected ultimately to receive ; on another shop 
door-post we read, ‘A spice of honesty makes 
life peaceful as a river ;’ on another shop-door, 
“The budding promises of wealth are more nu- 
merous than the blossoms of spring ;’ a way-side 
inn was designated, ‘ The inn of obedience and 
good instruction ;’ over the door of a private 
house we read, ‘ May the dwellers in this house 
have long life, great prosperity, and many male 
children ;’ on another, ‘ one door and five bles- 
sednesses,’ 7. ¢., may the five Chinese beatitudes 
pass in through that one door-way. One of the 
most curious of these mottoes was over the door 
of an undertaker: ‘To die is but to go home.’ 
Many of these inscriptions are very striking 
and beautiful, but if any one wishes to be con- 
vinced of the powerlessness of mere moral senti- 
ment to elevate and regenerate society, let him 
go to China.” 

On returning from their visit to the province 
lying west of the great plain, our travellers 
journeyed over a wild mountain pass. Of this 
he says: “ The track, you can scarcely call it a 
road, often runs along the edge of a precipice, 
the loéss cliffs rising to some height above you 
on one side, and falling several hundred feet on 
the other. The mules, guided only by their 
own sweet will and the voice of the driver, who 
walks by their side, have a way of taking the 
more perilous side of the road, as it appears to 
the passenger. In these circumstances you are 
powerless. A foreigner can by no words at his 
command convey his wishes to a Chinese mule, 
and he experiences almost as much difficulty in 
dealing with a Chinese muleteer. I only once 
ventured on a remonstrance, and then without 
satisfactory result. At a sharp bend in the 
road (not on this journey), my mules came to 
stand at the tail end of a long line of carts 
which preceded us, hindered by some block in 
the road further on. Looking out I found my 
conveyance,.a sedan chair, suspended between 
poles, like the mule litter, was projecting an 
inch or two over a precipice one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred feet in depth. Had this 
been the only standing ground, complaint would 
have been unreasonable; but in the curve on 
the off-side, the mules might have taken up 
their position, leaving a yard and a half of 
road between them and the abyss. I tried to 
persuade the muleteer to lead them into that 
place of safety, pointing to the precipice and 
the unoccupied roadway, and the mules, employ- 
ing gesticulations which occurred to me as ap- 
propriate and suggestive, but all to no purpose. 
There the good fellow stood, showing his white 
teeth, and smiling all over his face, and pro- 
testing, I have no doubt, his willingness, and 
even anxiety to do whatever I wished ; but the 
one particular thing which I did wish I utterly 
failed to make him understand.” 

On the approach to Peking, the road swarmed 
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William Sawkell, her husband, who had a com- 
mand in a regiment of horse, came into the 
room. He had a friendly respect for Gilbert, 
and now asked him what meeting he frequented. 
«The reason is,” said William, “that I have 
orders to break up a meeting of your people at 
Hammersmith next Sunday, from so high a 
hand, that I cannot avoid executing them ; and 
therefore I inform you, that you may refrain 
from coming on that day.” Gilbert, notwith- 
standing, believing it his duty to attend Ham- 
mersmith Meeting, let William know it before 


7 parted. 

he day came; Gilbert, not reasoning with 
flesh and blood, attended the meeting, in which 
he was much favored, and as he was preaching, 
the troopers came, and stood for some time 
in silence to hear his testimony, till one of 
the under sort cried out, “ This man will never 
have done, let us pull him down,” and ac- 
cordingly laid hands on him. The command- 
ing officer coming in, said, “ Latey, did I not 
te you that I was commanded to be here to- 
day?” “Yes,” replied Gilbert, “and did I not 
ell thee that I was eommanded by a greater 
than thou to be here also?” He was taken 
before those in authority and fined, but was 
able, through his influence, to save his friends 
of that meeting from the sufferings designed for 
them. 

His honest faithfulness met with an abundant 
reward, for in his old age he was often heard to 
say, “that he had done the work of his day 
faithfully, and was now sat down in the will of 
God, and his peace he felt abounding towards 
bim ; that he waited the Lord’s call and time 
of being removed, and that there was no cloud 
in his way.” 

A few hours before his departure, he said to 
those about him, “ There is no condemnaticn to 
them that are in Christ Jesus. He is the lifter 
up of my head; He is my strength and great 
salvation.” 

_ The two following anecdotes were related by 
the late Louis Taber of Ohio: 

Anelderly Friend, living in the State of New 
York, about one hundred miles from the city, 
always attended the Yearly Meeting. As the 
time would approach, he could find no release 
from what appeared to him to be a needless 
service. While he enjoyed the company of his 
friends, and felt a deep interest in the trans- 
actions of the meetings, he seldom spoke to the 
business, and was not often under an appoint- 
ment; and he would query, why it was that he 
could not remain at home with peace of mind. 

In his last sickness he told his family that he 
now understood why he had felt constrained so 
diligently to attend Yearly Meetings. It was 
just as necessary that there should be silent 
burthen bearers, as more active members. Every 
one has a place to fill in the spiritual building 
and church of Christ. Some of the most im- 
portant parts, such as the frame-work ofa house, 
are hidden from our view. We see only the 
outside furnishing, the ornaments and the paint- 
ing. It was now, he said, a great comfort to 
him that he had been faithful in performing 
his duty, and been obedient, as he believed, to 
the Divine requirings. 

A middle-aged, single woman and member of 
Starksboro Monthly Meeting, who occasionally 
appeared in public to the satisfaction of her 
friends, believed that it was required of her 
again to attend New York Yearly Meeting. 

eing in poor health, living three hundred 
miles distant, and with very little means, it was 
4 trial of her faith to make the attempt. Be- 
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side her limited wardrobe and a little furniture, 
she had left only sixteen dollars. Her journey 
to New York would absorb her entire means. 
But she received the assurance that if she would 
go, in obedience to her Master’s requirings, she 
should never want for anything during her life. 
Accordingly, she went with her friends, very 
much enjoying her journey and the attendance 
of meetings, and returning with the sheaves of 
peace. A few weeks subsequently, she was 
taken sick. During her illness, she said, “I am 
glad I attended our last Yearly Meeting. ‘The 
promise made to me will be verified. I shall 
not want for anything in this transitory and 
mutable state of existence. I now see nothing 
in my way.” Her many friends believed that 
she made a happy and peaceful close. 


Wise. 


“Fish, sir? Caught within the half-hour ; 
not been lying in the boat all day in the sun. 
Fresh from the water, sir!” 

We stopped to look at his fish, but quite as 
much for a look at his fine frame, which had 
attracted our attention as he strode through 
the water, carrying with ease upon one shoul- 
der a weight of yard and sail-cloth under which 
most men would have bent and staggered. 
His eye was quick and bright and his com- 
plexion of that clear red and white, showing 
through the sun tan, which comes only by nur- 
ture on fresh air, sunshine and wholesome food. 
What a royal heritage? a sound body, accom- 
panied by a sound mind. 

“Your mates do not appear to be as strong 
as you are,’ I remarked, looking at the two 
who were bringing more of the day’s catch 
from the fishing smack anchored a little dis- 
tance from the shore. 

“Well, no, sir, they’re not; and it’s their 
own faults, more’s the pity? You see, they’re 
old neighbors, and I hire them by the day be- 
cause very few others will; but they wont 
either of ’em be good for work much longer 
if they don’t mend their ways a bit.” 

“You are the master of the fishing-vessel, 
then ?” 

“ Yes, sir; master and owner too, thanks to 
my father being a wise man.” 

“I'd like to hear something of that wisdom 
of his, if you don’t mind telling me,” I said. 

“Not a bit, sir. Always feel as if it was a 
testimony, as you learned folk call it, to him, 
now he’s gone.” 

The fisherman laid his load down on the 
wharf and sat on a barrel end as he went on: 

“When I was a young boy there was a great 
deal of beer drinking going on all about me. 
My father fell in with the custom, too, in a 
moderate sort of way; but as time went on 
things seemed to get worse and worse. For 
I’ve always noticed, sir, that when the devil 
gets a good hold on a neighborhood he’s never 
a bit inclined to let up on it, but gets a tighter 
and tighter hold on it unless the Lord sends 
his own power to throw him, which He always 
seems to do sooner or later. 

“Well, my father had the good sense to see 
that it wouldn’t do for his boys; so when the 
temperance movement came our way, he took 
hold with all his might, and didn’t begin by 
saying to us boys,‘ You do thus and so,’ but 
he did it himself. Yes, sir, his name went 
down among the very first that signed the 
pledge, and then he says to us, * Now, boys, if 
you'll pledge yourselves never to touch a drop 
of liquor till your twenty-five, Pll pay you 
your beer money every week,’ for there were 
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plenty of boys.about the neighborhood that 
expected their beer money as regular as a man, 
and got it and drank it up, too. You see my 
father thought that if we could be kept from 
it until we were twenty-five, we’d have sense 
enough to know what was good for us, if ever 
we had it. 

“We put our money into the savings-bank, 
where it brought interest. And we put all our 
earnings we could spare beside it. I think the 
having a bit there already made us more likely 
to save what the other boys thought nothing 
of spending, and you'd be astonished to see 
how a little money grows if you only give it a 
good chance. 

“When I was twenty-five I took out my 
money and bought that boat. My brothers 
have stuck to the pledge the same as I have, 
and they are both in good business of their 
own, calling no one master except One,”—the 
fisherman looked reverently upward — “and 
He makes a good Master, sir.”—Forward. 


From the “BRITISH FRIEND.” 
Artificial Diamonds. 


Of all the chemical elements, carbon is the 
most important, the most interesting, the most 
wonderful. 

No other element has given rise to the thous- 
andth part of the mighty host which own car- 
bon as their parent. Organic chemistry is not 
the chemistry of bodies which owe their being 
to the subtle and secret influences of life, wheth- 
er in animal or plant; it is the chemistry of 
the compounds of carbon. It is a branch of 
science which is extending at an enormous rate, 
and beyond any doubt there is no limit to the 
number of compounds which may be formed. 
Yet from benzine to antipyrine, from essence 
of garlic to otto of roses, all are built up upon 
a framework of carbon. In consequence of 
the endless possibilities of the combinations of 
carbon with carbon, and of carbon with other 
elements, the chemist has pathways to discov- 
ery which do not open to workers in other 
fields. It falls to few zoologists to discover an 
entirely new type of animal; yet any chemist 
may retire into his laboratory and bring forth 
a new compound—it may be a new dye, a new 
medicine, a new odor, or merely a body of 
scientific interest; it will have a new name. 

But quite apart from its interest as the basis 
of organic chemistry, carbon is remarkable by 
reason of the protean forms which it may 
assume. No one, by means of his unaided 
senses, would be convinced of the identity in 
composition of ordinary charcoal, or the gra- 
phite of Borrowdale, and the diamond. No 
two bodies could be more dissimilar than the 
soot of our chimneys, and the brilliantly lus- 
trous gem. Their identity in composition is 
proved by the fact that when burnt they yield 
the same products of combustion. © Lavoisier, 
a hundred years ago, was the first to establish 
this important fact. After this discovery, the 
possibility was recognized of the conversion of 
black amorphous carbon or soot, into trans- 
parent crystalline carbon or diamond. Nor 
have attempts in this direetion been wanting ; 
yet till a few weeks ago, only negative results 
had been obtained. 

On the sixth of Second Month of this year, 
Henri Moissan announced to the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences, that he had succeeded in man- 
ufacturing the diamond in his laboratory. The 
achievement is a great one, and worthy of the 
discoverer of fluorine. It is particularly inter- 
esting to hear that it was a wanderer from 
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other worlds than ours which gave him the| question as to whether these Exocetans flap | pardonable liberty of inviting them up to oy 































































































































first hint of that line of enquiry which has | their wings during flight, or simply skim with | gates. This gentleman must have that chiy Dr. Das 
ended so happily. The secret was whispered | expanded wings from the initial velocity with | toward animals in his character as had th | jeturned t 
to him by a meteorite, known as the meteorite | which they leave the water. My own observa-| Wisconsin dairyman, when he put over the } gpd visite 
of the Cafion Diablo. A very careful exami-| tions certainly incline to the last opinion, and | stable door, “ Treat a cow as if she were a lady? | qjucated. 
nation of a portion of this visitor revealed the | that the rising of the fish was coincident with a | —Parish Visitor. “Twent 
presence of a few minute diamonds imbedded | rapid movement of the tail, which always more} 4 Canary Bird’s Act.—My canary bird Nogh | sadents, ‘ 
in the iron, which formed more than nine-| or less reminded one of the action of the blade | js singing over my head an unusually beautifil eighteen 1 
tenths of the whole. Here was the secret un-| of a steamer’s screw. This can also be frequently | and cheering song, says a writer in the Phik.| “Of th 
folded, and let us try to read it. observed when the fish at the end of its flight | delphia Times, and I fancy that his clear noty at colleg 

It is known that hot iron expands on solidifi- | apparently observes a lurking enemy, and just} are due to the clever trick he performed one or ti 
cation, The meteorite in its headlong flight | touching the water, the action of its tail can be morning lately. The night before had beg Croce 
was an intensely hot mass of iron, containing | again noticed preparatory to a fresh escape from | yery cold, but the sun rose warm and the chill § oreveD & 
a small quantity of carbon. When its journey | the sea. There can be little doubt that the] wind had departed, so that when Noah, in hj § among th 
ended it began to cool, and the outside quickly | flight of this fish is always of a protective char-| pretty, clever way, begged me to let him hay§ “Whil 
became a hard crust, surrounding the semi-| acter, and is scarcely undertaken for any pleas-| 4 little fly around the garden, I opened thy} quenting 
liquid mass within, As the internal portion | ure or relaxation. A ship must appear as a} window and bade him go. were ten 
of the iron began to solidify, it endeavored to| hideous monster, and add to the many terrors} Qn these rare occasions he waits for know the 
expand, and brought enormous pressure to bear | in the lives of these abundant animals; some are } whistle to tell him “ time’s up,” but on this og | The worl 
upon the carbon in its midst causing the con-| more alarmed than others, for many of them | casion I had not more than seated myself at } irregular 
stituent atoms of the carbon to huddle together, | will again take to the water but a short dis-} my work when I saw Noah at the window «Ever 
and arrange themselves in that particular way | tance from the vessel, whilst a few, and gen-| J ‘was surprised, but concluded he had Pant rter, 
which obtains in the diamond. Such is the| erally the larger specimens, pursue a more pro-| the air unpleasantly cold; so I raised the sash} me be bi 
story the meteorite would tell us, and Moissan | longed flight—A Naturalist in the Transvaal. to admit him. o'clock | 
proceeded to repeat, if possible, the process in} The Nutmeg.—The nutmeg tree is a native of| But as I put out my hand to take him be} and tire 
his laboratory. ae the Molucea Islands, which were taken posses-| flew back into the garden. I laughed at his} whiskey 

He took some finely-divided black carbon, | sion of by the Dutch in 1619. They endeavored | play, for I took it to be that, and went back) “I in 
and compressed it very strongly in a small iron | to create a monopoly in the spice trade. Only | my seat. In another minute, however, I heand died froi 
eylinder. Meantime, he had converted asmall] 4 certain number of nutmeg and clove trees} a flutter of wings once more against the glass, ition: 
quantity of iron in a crucible into an intensely | were allowed to grow, all others being ruth-| and saw Noah there again. Calling to him tha } “‘Hat 
hot molten mass, by means of an electric fur-| Jessly destroyed. The tree grows toa height of |I was not to be fooled again, I kept my seat, } not mak 
nace. The cylinder was then plunged into the | from thirty to fifty feet, and bears a fruit which | but he continued to throw himself so violently | head wa 
crucible, when the iron of the cylinder was in-| resembles in appearance an apricot. When ripe | against the pane that I was afraid he would | his wor 
stantly fused. The crucible was at once with- | jt bursts into two pieces, and discloses inside a | kill himself, so I once more opened the window, } princips 
drawn from the furnace, and chilled in a bucket | dark nut (the nutmeg), covered with a brilliant} As soon as I did so, he flew away as before, bad not 
of water. In this way, he ensured the forma- | scarlet covering, which is the mace of commerce. | but this time it dawned on me that he might § of the « 
tion of an external crust of solid iron; when} A tree in full bearing yields from 1500 to 2000 | mean something by his conduct. I stepped out § “The 
this crust was only at a dark red heat, he re-| nuts. into the garden, where he greeted me with a § vise yot 
moved the crucible from the water, and allowed | Pimento or Allspice—is the dried, unripe fruit | burst of joyful song, and flew away just a fer | Thave 
the cooling to proceed in the air. ‘ . | of a tree which grows wild in the West Indies, | feet ahead of me, looking back as he fluttered § tion in 

The — obtained was treated with wate i The pimento is round, of the size of a small | °?- I followed and he led me to a rose bush at § physici 
ous chemicals, which ate away the whole of 





pea and of a dark color. Soon after the blossom 
falls, the green berries are collected and dried 
in the sun. 


The Quaker Bonnet.—The late Dr. Agnew, of 


the other end of the garden, but I could not see 
what brought him, until, with a series of loud, 
staccato notes, he flew down beside a heap of 
yellow leaves. 
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the iron. And examination of the residue 
proved it to contain beside graphite, not only 
small fragments of the black variety of the 
diamond, known as carbonado, but also crys- 





































° ° ° . Then I saw lying there what I took to bea A sc 
talline transparent particles, which scratched Philadelphia, said that catarrhal affections were pr anaes e si. I men and took it | matter 
the ruby, and possessed the most brilliant lus- almost unknown among the Quakeresses whom up in my ed te atfeced feebly. The poor | becaus 
tre; from these and other properties, there he attended, and he ascribed it to the fact that little creature had evidently been out all night | sys, ‘ 
could be no doubt that he had indeed achieved | the Quaker bonnet protects the back of the head in the cold, and was almost frozen, but on my } Sain; 
his object, and manufactured diamonds, identi- and the — of the neck from cold air. placing it near the stove ia 6 spool basket ona | #28 
cal in every respect with the Pitt diamond or Intelligence of Cows.—A gentleman says that soft bed of cotton, it gradually revived. sionary 
the famous Kohinoor. one morning, when it was very hot and sultry, Noah was delighted and would fly from me Clark | 
True, the diamonds Moissan has hitherto | two cows came up to the farm-yard gate. They | pack to the invalid twenty times a minute, tril } abstair 
obtained, are of the smallest size, and natural seemed to be looking for something, and their} jing his prettiest songs and hopping about the — Tpeat 
diamonds have not fallen in value. But the pleading eyes attracted the gentleman’s atten- other canary with his saucy head on one side, 
key to the problem has been obtained, and the | tion. He was puzzled to know why they stood | and chirping, “How are you now, brother?” as 
achievement is one of the greatest which has there, but bethought himself that they might be plainly as if he said it. ; Amo 
been made during recent years, within the |in want of water. He called to his chore-boy|" | have advertised for the lost bird’s owner, } @ Ape 
range of inorganic chemistry, that branch of | to bring a pail of water. When it was lifted | 244 no one has appeared as yet. his ex 
science which so many are inclined to-day to| Up to them, their eagerness was so great that 1 gleak marsala cata Missio 
consider an exhausted and exploited field. they forgot all their manners, and it was evi-| Steep on rr.—Daniel Webster used to say of | atticle 
Bevan Lean. | dent that another chore-boy must be called into | a difficult question, “Let me sleep on it.”~It Fun 
; : the service. One pail of water did not suffice, | was not merely for morning vigor, but to get the Came ¢ 
Natural History, Science, etc. and when they had allayed their thirst, they | matter at a distance where he could measure its pe 
Flying-Fish.—This fish is certainly the most | quietly walked away. In about a half-hour, | proportions and see its relations. So it is well | 
prolific of any to be found in the warmer parts | what was the gentleman’s surprise to see these | at times to get away from our world—compal hy 
of the ocean, and its numbers are simply pro- | two cows walking up to the gate, bringing three | ions, actions, work—in order to measure it put or 
digious. All day, and presumably all night, as| other cows with them. The newcomers were | ascertain our relations to it. The moral use finally 
the vessel ploughs its course, it constantly dis-| served liberally, and then with gratified and | the night is in the isolation it brings, shutting delic 
turbs and disperses the fish, which in these | repeated moo-oos they slowly marched off. It} out the world from the senses, that it may be +d 
parts, must universally populate the surface | was a unanimous vote of thanks. realized in thought. It is very simple advice § gna), 
waters. I have frequently spent considerable| The gentleman said; “It seems quite clear| but worth heeding. Get some moments wy 
time looking over the bows of vessels, and|that the first two callers, pleased with their | day to yourself; take now and then a solitary & and ¢ 
watched the almost incessant flight of the fright-| friendly reception, had strolled down to their | walk ; get into the silence of thick woods or some § «oldi 
ened creatures as the ship, like a monstrous | sister gossips and dairy companions, and had | other isolation as deep, Pythagoras insisted upol One 
enemy, tore through their midst. In recent | informed them — how I cannot say —of their | an hour of solitude every day, to meet his owl know 
years, much attention has been paid to the| liberal entertainment, and then had taken the get a 





mind and learn what oracle it had to impart.— 
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What Dr. Dash said. 


Dr. Dash, a successful physician in the West, 
returned to his old home after a long absence, 
sod visited the college in which he had been 
educated. 

“Twenty years ago ,” he said to a group of 
dadents, “ 1 graduated in thishall. There were 
ighteen men in my class. 

“Of the eighteen, six drank habitually while 
at college: not to excess, but regularly —a 

or two each day. Not one of these men 
Pe srcseded in attaining fortune, reputation, 
oreven a respectable position. But they were 
among the ablest men in the class. 

«While at college, I was in the habit of fre- 
quenting the daily newspaper office here. There 
were ten men in it—editors and reporters. I 
know them all—a lot of bright, jolly fellows. 
The work was hard, the hours late, the meals 


irregular. 

we Every man in the office drank but one, a 
reporter, Ben Perry. One of the editors told 
me he had seen Ben come in from a fire at two 
o'clock in the morning, drenched to the skin 
and tired out. He would look wistfully at the 
whiskey bottle, but he never touched it. 

“inquired for the boys to-day. Three had 
died from drinking; six were holding inferior 

itions in newspaper offices. F 

“‘Habits bad,’ said my informant, ‘They could 
not make their way, and so fell lower. Perry’s 
head was always clear, and he was regular at 
his work. He is editor-in-chief of one of the 

rincipal newspapers in a seaboard city.’ He 
bad not half the natural ability of at least three 
of the others. 

“These are facts,” said the doctor, “I ad- 
vise you who are beginning life to consider them. 
Ihave not a word to say about the moral ques- 
tion involved in drinking. But I know, asa 
physician, that no American, with his nervous 
organization, in this wearing climate, can habi- 
tually take liquor without injury to his health, 
and without in greater or less degree hindering 
his chances of success.” 

A schoolboy in Australia recently put the 
matter tersely, thus: “I abstain from liquor 
because I wish toexcel. As a cricketer, Grace 
says, ‘abstuin;’ as a walker, Weston says ‘ab- 
sain; as an oarsman, Hanlan says ‘abstain ; 
48a swimmer, Webb says ‘abstain; as a mis- 
sionary, Livingstone says, abstain ;’ as a doctor 
Clark says ‘abstain ;’ as a preacher, Farrar says 
abstain.’”” Asylums, prisons and work-houses 
repeat the cry, “abstain.” 


Items. 


Among the Barefoots.— |In Wide-Awake, Tello 
d Apery tells in a very interesting way some of 
his experiences while conducting a “ Bare-foot 
Mission.”| The following is the last part of his 
article, 

Funny things happen sometimes. Two women 
tame one day and wanted shoes for a whole lot of 
children; but they had no children with them, 
and no letter. I asked for a letter, and one began 
 cryso hard that papa said, in French, “Oh! 
give her some, poor thing;” but I thought it was 
put on, and she didn’t look right, anyhow. But I 
inally got a pair, the oldest I could find, for the 
delicate” one she told about, and told her that 
was the best I could do without a letter. She 

W them at me, and began abusing me, and 
Mealy eaid “They ain’t worth a pint o’ beer.” 
at is just why I gave them to you,” I said; 


and then I opened the door and they went off, 
“ne all the way. 
One day a big boy came, so ragged that I don’t 


know how he kept the ragson. He said he could 
get a place to work if he had decent clothes. I 
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felt sorry for him, but asked him if he had a letter 
of recommendation, and he said, No, but that he 
could get one from Alderman Clancy, if that would 
do. I told him it weuld, and he went off to get 
the letter, and I got out a full suit for him, with 
hat and shoes. In a few minutes he was back with 
a badly written note on a dirty piece of paper, say- 
ing that the bearer was an honest and worthy boy. 
I sent him to the sink to wash and comb his hair, 
and then he puton the clothes, and he looked 
really handsome. I led him to the glass, and said: 

“How do you think you look?” 

“ Like a gentlemen,” he answered grinning. 

“ Well, now, as a gentleman, answer me. Who 
wrote that note ?” 

“T did,” he said, as if it were something to be 
proud of, 

I talked to him, and explained what an awful 
thing he had done without knowing it was wrong, 
and 5 promised to do differently. I gave hima 
quarter to get his hair cut, aud he left, He went 
to work in a pencil factory, and often stops in as 
he goes by. He has never needed anything else, 
for he gets good pay, and went to night school last 
winter. 

Hardly anybody thinks to say “ Thank you,” 
except the Irish women, and they “ bless you” till 
you almost wish they couldn’t talk. One poor, 
ignorant boy, who got a good outfit on his teach- 
er’s letter, hung on the door knob awhile, as if he 
were trying to think of something appreciative to 
say: finally he said, “ Well,so long!” and hurried 
out, I know he was thankful, but didn’t know 
what he ought tosay. The ones who feel the most 
say the least. 

‘The mothers of these very poor children go out 
washing or scrubbing, and so have no time or 
dona to keep the children or their houses clean, 
and their hands are generally so sore they cannot 
sew, or their nails are split; and some don’t know 
how. If it is a possible thing, I want to have it 
so that mothers can come to my house and mend, 
or clean the clothes on hand, an hour, to pay for 
the things for their children. I think in that way 
the mothers would feel more respectable, as they 
would not be begging. ‘The boys could blacken a 
pair of shoes for a pair. Of course, with so little 
space, I can’t do that now. Some of the clothes 
and stockings that are sent in are mended, but the 
most have to be mended, and it will be a good 
thing all around if this scheme will work, Any- 
how, it will have a trial. 

Intemperauce is the cause of more than half the 
misery, and the money that should buy shoes goes 
for beer. Such people’s children get very little 
from the Barefoot Mission, for I know that the 
parents would take away good things and sell 
them. I can’t send a little child off without any- 
thing, so I give him a pair that would not sell for 
five cents, and tell him to come back when they 
are worn-out. I have now made a rule to confine 
my business to giving shoes, stockings, and what 
clothes I can to children, and not to pay rent or 
do anything else that I can help, for it would 
bankrupt the richest man in the world to do all 
that such people would ask, 

It is very hard work to assort the clothes and 
get the shoes mated and tied together, and to keep 
track and tally of it all; and fitting shoes on dirty 
little feet is not pleasant work. Money could not 
pay anyone for doing it. It is only because it is 
duty that helps you bear it. 

The Kansas A. of L.—A secret anti-Prohibition 
organization called the “ Army of Liberty,” whose 
object is the overthrow of the Prohibitory Amend- 
ment and the election of whiskey men to office 
regardless of party, is spreading throughout the 
western part of the State. It is in the form of a 
military organization, and binds its recruits with 
the must solemn oaths. Here is a portion of its 
secret ritual and obligations on the occasion of the 
initiation. “ Recruits” about to enlist in the “ Kan- 
sas Department” are repeating the oath given out 
to them by the “ first lieutenant :” 

“*T (each candidate will pronounce his name), 
of my own free will and accord, do most solemnly 
promise, declare and swear, that I will support 
and maintain the constitution of the United States 
and that of the State of Kansas, and the constitu- 
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tion and by-laws of the A. of L. That I will obey 
all the orders issued and commands given by the 
general commanding the Department of Kansas, 
and render obedience to all superior officers. That 
I will ever conceal and never reveal any of the 
secret work of the A. of L., or any of its pass-words, 
signs, tokens or grips, or divulge to any person 
whomsoever, the name of any of its members, ex- 
cept to those who first prove themselves to be 
worthy members of the A. of L. I do further sol- 
emnly swear that regardless of party affiliations, I 
will not support any person as a candidate for 
office or at the polls, who is not a member of the 
A. of L., or in full sympathy with its principles 
and pledged to support the same. 

“ T do furthermore solemnly swear, that I will use 
all lawful means in my power to secure the repeal 
of all sumptuary laws now in force in this State, 
and to secure the resubmission of any sumptuary 
amendment of the constitution of the State, and 
particularly that known as the Prohibitory amend- 
ment, to the people for their decision through the 
ballot-box. 

** All of which I do most solemnly swear without 
hesitation, equivocation, mental reservation or 
evasion on my part, under no less a penalty than 
that of having my name published officially to the 
A. of L. as being void of principle, destitute of 
honor, unworthy of trust or confidence, and of be- 
ing branded as a traitor and a spy and not entitled 
to respect or fellowship; to the faithful perfor- 
mance of which I pledge my sacred word of honor. 
So help me God and keep me steadfast.”—N. Y. 
Voice. 

Clara Barton, as President of the American 
National Red Cross Society, has accepted the gift 
of Dr. Joseph Gardner of a section of land in the 
Blue Grass region in the State of Indiana, and 
states that this will be the one piece of neutral 
ground on the Western Hemisphere, protected by 
international treaty against the tread of hostile feet. 
Forty nations are pledged to hold all materials 
and stores of the Red Cross, and all its followers, 
neutral in war, free to go and come, as their duties 
require, the United States Government having 
joined the treaty of Geneva under her special in- 
fluence. The officers and attachés receive no 
salary from the public treasury, all, except the 
hired servants, giving their services gratuitously 
although only moderately rich. It is hoped that 
this noble gift of land will be supplemented by 
others of such buildings as may be needful. 

Poisoned Candy.—The Christian Advocate of New 
York, says, that at a little store opposite a public 
school building in Baltimore, thirty-five pounds 
of candy filled with whiskey were sold in four days. 
This is a wicked means of cultivating in children 
an appetite for intoxicating drinks. 

Objectionable Publications—A large number of 
German publication houses have united in a peti- 
tion addressed to the Chancellor of the Empire 
asking for the suppression of catalogues of indecent 
and obscene books and pictures. ‘The most objec- 
tionable publications in line were two catalogues 
from Amsterdam firms. In the petition, reference 
is made to the example of America, which, under 
the McKinley Bill, fines the introduction of such 
books up to $5,000 and ten years’ imprisonment. 
The petition is signed by nearly all the leading 
book houses all over Germany. 


“« Sunday” Papers.—Certain secular papers which 
publish a Sunday issue, and contain much perni- 
cious matter, attempt to atone for their wickedness 
and render themselves acceptable to the better 
classes in the community by printing a limited 
quantity of religious news. They endeavor to make 
capital out of this plan by announcing it frequently 
and emphatically, as though it were a cardinal 
virtue. But-it sometimes happens that the worst 
secular papers contains the largest quantity of 
religious matter. It is an impious trick. It can 
never sanctify the paper, nor neutralize the evil 
effects of the vile matter it contains. If a psalm 
were sung and a prayer offered in the gambling- 
house in the evening before beginning operations, 
that would not make it a safe place for families to 
resort. No more can these scraps of religious mat- 
ter in the secular paper muke it a safe family pa- 





